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BE 
REASONABLE! 


\' CORDING to one of Wall 
Street’s oldest adages, “bulls 
make money some of the time: 


bears make money some of the 
time; but hogs don’t ever make 
any money!” 

This maxim is, of course, mere- 
ly a picturesque way of warning 
that no investor can expect to buy 
at the low and sell at the high with 
any consistency. 

The old adage came to mind the 
we happened 
upon some words of wisdom by a 
prominent member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He had no 
idea, of course, that his views 
would appear here, but we think 
that readers will be interested in 
Essentially, they can be 


other day, when 


them. 

} boiled down to two main points: 

e If an investor is convinced 
that a given stock is one 
which he would like to own. 
he will generally be better 
off if he gives his broker an 
order to buy at the market, 
rather than instructing him 
to buy, say, 200 shares of 
XYZ at $3344 when that 
issue is quoted at $3314 bid: 
S33500 asked. 








WAY? 

é~ry* 

e Or, if an investor has de- 
cided to sell 200 NYZ when 
it is quoted at $5314-$331.. 
he will usually do better by 
entering an order to sell at 
the market than by instruct- 
ing his broker to sell the 
shares at $3314, 


Why should the investor, under 
the conditions outlined, be well ad- 
vised to put in a market order? Ob- 
viously, he’d be sure to get his 
or sell them by placing 
a market order; whereas his ordet 
might never be executed if he in- 
sists upon limiting his buy or sell 


shares 


order to the bid or offer quoted 
earlier from the trading floor. 

Something would certainly seem 
to be wrong when so small a sum 
as $25 or $50 becomes the key 
factor in determining whether a 
sizeable investment is a good ot 
bad one. 

Could that “something” be the 
investor's attitude 7 
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NO 


INCENTIVE 
PLAN 


AIDS CORPORATE 


GROWTH 


By Gorpon H. CuamBers Chairman, Foote Mineral Company 


\ ABLE, hard-working group of 
A people is the prime asset of 
any organization. We believe that. 
through our employe profit shar- 
ing and stock purchases — plans. 
Foote Mineral Company has been 
able to attract and hold more than 
its share of aggressive and dedi- 
cated employes. To such employ- 
es. the company owes much of its 
success in recent years. 

Our plan rests upon a wider 
sharing of risks and profits, and a 
broadening of share ownership. 
Even though maximum. security 
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seems the keynote, we find a sur- 
prising number of individuals will- 
ing to bet a part of their future 
compensation and savings on them- 
selves and their teammates. 

The plan has been in operation 
since 1936 and it applies to all of 
our one thousand employes — 
from the janitor to the Chairman 
of the Board. If profit is the meas- 
ure of such plans, I believe we will 
find few critics. During the last 
ten years. Foote’s sales have risen 
from $3.6 million a year to almost 
$25 million in 1957, and net profit 
from $144.000 in 1948 to $2.3 mil- 
lion. At the same time, our em- 
ployes have enjoyed a level of 
compensation which, while vari- 
able. has averaged out well in their 
favor. Part of their compensation 
has been in new common stock in 
the company. and those who have 
retained any portion of their stock 
for any appreciable time have a 
handsome capital gain. 

In effect. we have been success- 
ful in demonstrating to the em- 
ploye that corporate profits very 
materially affect his own welfare. 


1 

















Gordon H. Chambers was born in Norwood, 
Pennsylvania, on April 27, 1907, and was grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsylvania's 
Wharton School in 1928. 

After graduation, he joined the Foote Min- 
eral Company as Sales Engineer, and was Vice- 
President and Secretary at the time he entered 
military service in 1942. 

As Deputy General Purchasing Agent for the 
Armed Forces in Europe, Mr. Chambers saw 
service in Great Britain, North Africa, Italy 


and France, and was critically wounded in Normandy following 


D-Day in 1944. 


After two years of rehabilitation, Mr. Chambers, discharged as 
a Colonel, rejoined Foote in 1946. He was elected President in 1952 
and was promoted to Chairman of the Board in 1956. 


His military honors include U. 


S. Legion of Merit, French Croix 


de Guerre and Legion of Honor and Order of the British Empire. 





This has been accomplished—not 
through lectures on economics or 
the Free Enterprise System—but 
simply through the device of estab- 
lishing a system which makes the 
“facts of life” inescapable. Further- 
more. the incentive plan creates a 
favorable frame of reference—one 
which has a personal appeal to 
the employe. “Corporate earnings” 
are too remote to the average wage 
earner to provoke anything but a 
yawn. The meaning of the term 
however, is unmistak- 


“bonus.” 





ably real and personal. Since the 
two are inextricably interrelated. it 
is a short step in logic for the em- 
ploye to deduce that profitable 
company operations mean more 
dollars in his own pocket. 

Foote’s incentive plan was an 
outgrowth, strangely enough, of a 
management problem, not employe 
pressure. In 1936, the company 


was in great need of new capital. 
but without any available source 
of outside funds. We asked a hand- 
ful of key employes whether they 
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would, in essence, accept common 
stock in lieu of a portion of their 
salary and we found them quite 
agreeable. The cash so generated 
was invested in much needed plant 
equipment and. fortunately, both 
sales and profits began to rise. 

The stock was unlisted then and 
difficult to value. Our people re- 
tained it on faith, | suppose. and 
its trading price (when a_ few 
shares were exchanged internally ) 
was based on book value. 

While we felt it necessary to re- 
invest our profits in the business. 
we also realized we had an obli- 
cation to reward our emplove with 


° 


~omething more than stock. We ini- 


tiated a profit-sharing plan which 
permitted us to pay larger salaries 
when the company could afford it, 
hut protected the company in times 
of financial distress. 

Over the years, both the stock 
participation and profit - sharing 
plans were extended to more and 
more employes, and the plans 
were finally consolidated into a 
single program about ten years 
ago. The present plan hinges on a 


“bonus pool,” calculated monthly, 
comprising a percentage of profits. 
This is apportioned to employes 
according to “units” assigned each. 
Those with highly responsible posi- 
tions have high “bonus ratings:” 
employes with less critical jobs 
have lower ratings. 

is distributed half 
in cash, half in common. stock 
and there are no strings attached 


The “bonus” 


to the latter. The employe may sell 
his stock any time. But the ma- 
jority retain some portion of their 
stock as a form of savings. 

Generally. we encourage — the 
hourly employe to retain his stock 
simply because many would other- 
wise have nothing set aside for an 
emergency. Conversely, we have 
recommended — diversification of 
holdings to a few older employes 
whose entire estate has consisted 
solely of Foote stock. This latter 
problem arises not among the top 
management people, but among 
some hourly and supervisory peo- 
ple whose holdings have occasion- 
ally reached a market value run- 
ning into six figures, 
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The plan has offered these ad- 
vantages to employes: 


l. As direct profits have in- 
creased over the years, so has 
the bonus—amounting to an 
automatic raise. 

2. The value of the employes’ 
stock has also increased dra- 
matically within the last ten 
vears—yielding better than a 

39-for-] capital gain from 

L918 to 1958. Such “compen- 

sation” has an obvious tax 
advantage. and is a particu- 
larly satisfactory reward, 

3. The plan permits the em- 
ploye to be assessed as an 

establish his 

unit rating, but rewards him 


individual to 


on the basis of total company 

performance. Thus. individ- 

ual or departmental rivalries 

are minimized: cooperative 
effort encouraged. 

With respect to the hourly em- 
ploye, the incentive plan permits 
recognition of individual effort and 
initiative without upsetting wage 
scales or violating seniority. 

Among the salaried group—es- 
pecially those with major responsi- 
bilities 


effect on 


the plan has a substantial 
total 
comprise over 50 per cent of total 


pay. Bonus may 
compensation, since base salaries 
generally are below the going aver- 
age for industry. Yet tofal compen- 
sation averages out at an attractive 
level permitting us to retain men 
and women of very high calibre 
without guaranteeing anything be- 
yond base salary. 


4 


The salaried group also has the 
opportunity to accumulate equity 
in the company at a more rapid 
rate and this is important psycho- 
logically. When an employee has 
amassed several hundred shares of 
the company's common stock. he 
has come to identify his own fu- 
ture with the company’s future. 

But, more significantly. the twin 
ties of a share in profits and par- 
ticipation in) ownership. through 
stock have bred an unusual degree 
of loyalty, interest and conscien- 
tious effort on the part of Foote 
employes. Without the benefit of 
this high employe morale, it is un- 
likely the have 
bootstrapped itself from its  rela- 
tive obscurity in the early Thirties 
to the major chemical and metal 
manufacturer it is today, 

E:mploye purchases of stock have 
significance 


company could 


than morale 
19.16, 


million dollars in new capital has 


more 


building. Since over two 


heen generated internally——almost 
as much as the two-and-one-half 
million obtained through offerings 
of the company’s securities to the 
public during this period. 

Does the plan have applicability 
to other companies? Perhaps—-but 
perhaps Foote’s growth can be at- 
tributed to a predominance among 
its employes of men willing to 
stake a substantial portion of their 
incomes on the future success of 
their company. If, in the future. 
attract and 
hold such men through our incen- 


we can continue to 


tive plan, we see no necessary 
limitation to our growth. 
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MICROSCOPING 


CORPORATIONS 


IN THE TERMS OF THE 


INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYE 


S HAS BEEN POINTED OUT. in 
fi columns before, corpora- 
lions are people. 

\ stock certificate cant produce 
aluminum, sell) groceries, run a 
railroad or operate a vast com- 
munications system. 

Ilow. then. do some of our in- 
dustrial giants stack up in terms 
of the individual emplove ? 

The accompanying table, which 
equates to a single employe the 
assets. revenues. Income tax pay- 
ments, profits and cash common 
dividend disbursements of 20 well- 
known listed companies. supplies 
a pretty good clue. 

The companies used were 
chosen more or less at random 
excepting for such considerations 
as variety of endeavor and_ size. 
Five have total assets in excess of 
$2 billion each: 5 have assets rang- 
ing from SI to $2 billion: 6 have 
assets of over SLOO million but less 
than Sl billion: and the other 4. 
each have less than $100 million 
in total assets. 

The table manages to produce 
some surprises, 

Not the least of these perhaps is 
the fact that Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission ranks first in: 
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\s-ets per employe. but seven 


of the other corporations 
cited have greater amounts 
of total assets. 

Sales per employe, though 12 
of the others have larger 
sales. 

Income taxes paid per em- 
plove, although 11 others 
shown had larger income tax 
bills. 

Net profit per employe. de- 
spite the fact that 11 other 
enterprises earned — larger 
total profits. 








@ Cash common dividends paid li 
per employe, even though 11 





other companies in the tabu- tl 
lation paid a greater total a 
amount of common divi- th 
dends. d 
¢ 
There’s nothing particularly sur- e 
prising, of course, about American 0 
Telephone & Telegraph ranking ti 
first in number of employes, total . 
assets and cash common dividend 
payments. Neither is it particular. a 
ly noteworthy that General Motors t 
leads in total sales, total income i 





ASSETS, SALES INCOME TAXES, PROFITS AND CASH COMMON pjivii 
INDIVIDUAL Emp! 





Total Assets 1957* Sale 

No. of Assets Per Sales or Per 

Company Employees 12-31-57* Employee Revenues Employ 
Aluminum Co. of America....... 54,640 $ 1,315,568,643 $ 24,077 $ 869,378,093 $159 
American Heres 2.0.02 cccvess 25,000 154,019,427 6,161 837,339,582 33,4 
Peer TH ie TR, ne so cw ceaecns 792,634 17,677,875,672 22,303 6,313,833,200 7,9 
eS 55,491 1,548,405,623 27,904 610,714,053 11,0 
Bell & Howell Co. ..... sibs cle 4,071 43,622,570 10,715 52,218,476 12.8 
Bristol-Myers Co. .............. 3,100 63,098,577 20,354 106,847,430 34,4 
a re 9,300 111,365,073 11,975 168,876,783 18,1 
Gen‘l Amer. Transp. .......... 9,900 341,470,942 34,492 220,719,219 22,2 
General Electric .............. 282,029 2,361,318,604 8,373 4,335,664,061 15,3 
General Motors .............. 588,000 6,825,788,811 11,608 10,989,813,178 18,¢ 
Gerber Products .............. 4,219 59,591,365 14,125 118,637,191 28,1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ....... 101,386 913,144,561 9,007 1,421,850,335 14,¢ 
Ideal Cement Co. ............ 3,610 119,494,043 33,101 78,254,763 21, 
Int'l Business Machine ......... 83,782 1,086,969,222 12,974 1,000,431,597 Ws 
International Harvester ........ 68,864 1,021,116,813 14,828 1,171,388,639 17,¢ 
International Paper ........... 48,306 802,220,634 16,607 940,427,571 19,4 
Pitney-Bowes ................. 4,116 40,687,271 9,885 45,906,583 1 
Tenn. Gas Transmission ...... 4,911 1,096,768,000 223,329 313,184,000 63,7 
Wee WOICEMS oes wcicis accu ie suis 53,340 2,729,094,629 51,164 2,344,176,856 43; 
FE oo rk aceliind arenas 271,037 4,074,070,018 15,031 4,413,806,173 16, 


* Or latest available fiscal year. 
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| taxes paid and total net profits. Bristol - Myers, for instance, 
But, A. T. & T. ranks no better ranks 20th in respect to number of 
; than seventh in respect to total employes; 17th in size of total 
| assets per employe, and no higher assets; 17th in sales; 18th in total 

than ninth in regard to cash divi- income taxes paid; 18th in net 

dends paid per employe. Likewise. profits; and 18th in cash common 

General Motors’ rank in sales per dividend payments. 

employe is ninth; while it stands Yet, translated into terms of the 
: no higher than tenth in both total individual worker, this company’s 
’ taxes paid and in net profits per rankings improve as _ follows: 
| employe. Assets, 8th; sales, 3rd; profits, 4th; 
| Some of the other enterprises and dividends, 4th. 

also rise or fall in stature when Texas Company ranks second in 
; the over-all statistics are expressed respect to the amount of assets 
in terms of a single employe only. per employe. with $51.164. 
MON DIVIDENDS OF 20 SELECTED COMPANIES IN TERMS OF THE 
UAL EMPLOYEE 

Income 
Total Taxes 1957 Common 

ig Sales Income Paid 1957* Net Cash Div’s 
5 OF Per Taxes Pd. Per Net Per Common Per 
ues Employee in 1957* Empl. Profit Empl. Dividends Empl. 
78,093 $15,911 $ 69,000,000 $1,263 $ 75,568,461 $1,383 $ 24,728,326 $ 453 
39,582 33.494 11,360,000 454 10,492,886 420 3,339,379 134 
33,200 7,966 753,767,013 951 829,779,296 1,047 574,302,856 725 
14,053 11,006 31,519,389 568 61,941,791 1,116 33,978,840 612 
18,476 12,827 2,635,000 647 2,622,530 644 633,823 156 
47,430 34,467 7,789,894 2,513 6,404,076 2,066 3,050,725 984 
76,783 18,159 14,850,000 1,597 14,054,347 1,511 4,990,996 537 
19,219 22,295 15,858,000a =: 1,602 15,745,456 1,590 8,396,022 848 
64,061 15,373 ~~: 260,000,000 922 247,851,871 879 —-:173, 166,172 614 
313,178 18,690 805,120,153 1,369 843,592,435 1,435 555,453,812 945 
37,191 28,120 8,300,000 1,967 7,549,728 1,789 3,799,826 901 
50,335 14,024 67,727,000 668 64,825,516 639 24,745,513 244 
54,763 21,677 9,597,000 2,658 14,479,435 4,011 6,925,396 1,918 
31,597 11,941 97,000,000 1,158 89,291,589 1,066 25,407,174 303 
188,639 17,010 31,280,000 454 45,620,283 662 27,748,538 403 
127,571 19,468 70,749,905 1,465 78,387,891 1,623 36,784,535 761 
06,583 11,153 4,440,000 1,079 4,137,147 1,005 2,117,990 515 
84,000 63,772 21,283,000a 4,334 38,168,000 7,772 20,555,000 4,186 
76,856 43,948 83,900,000 1,573 332,303,644 6,230 128,906,925 2,417 
106,173 16,285 406,000,000 1,498 419,406,956 1,547 161,240,991 595 


alncludes deferred income tax. 
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A* THE Monthly Investment Plan 
LX approaches its fifth birthday. 
investors utilizing this pay-as-yvou- 
go device for acquiring an owner- 
ship interest in American business 
show a decided preference for 
chemicals. utilities and oils. 

Of the 50 MIP Favorites at the 
close of the third quarter, 1] were 
chemical common. stocks. 8  util- 
ities. 6 petroleum and natural gas. 
| mining. 3 electrical equipments 
and 2 each financial, food prod- 
ucts & beverages, machinery & 
metals, miscellaneous, retail trade 
and steel & iron. 

\ study of the 50 issues most 
popular with individuals who are 
buvine listed common stocks every 
month or every quarter out of cur- 
rent income indicates that these 
investors are: 

@ Neither over-awed by high- 
priced issues nor over-opti- 
mistic about low-priced 


shares. 


INVESTORS FAVOR 
CHEMICALS, 
UTILITIES, OILS 


@ Inclined to acquire the same 


equities which are favored by 
big individual and_ institu- 
tional investors. 

@ Interested in dividend-longev- 
itv records, but not to the ex- 
clusion of other factors. 

@ Apparently more attracted by 
the character and reputation 
of a corporation than by the 
current relationship between 
its earnings and the market 
price of its common stock. 


The above points are buttressed 
hy the following facts about the 
issues appearing in the accompany- 
ine table: 

@ On October 1, the average 

market price of the 50 stocks 
Was just a shade under 506 
per share. Six of them were 
selling for more than S100 
per share: four were quoted 
below the S25-mark. 


@ No elaboration of the second 
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point is necessary, of course, 
since the tabled equities are 
familiar to any investor. 

@ All but two of the 50 MIP 
Favorites 
and 


-Texas Instruments 
Manufactur- 
ing. which are not paying 


Raytheon 


cash dividends currently 
had fair to impressive divi- 
dend records. More than half 
of them have paid cash divi- 
dends at least once every year 
for a quarter of a century or 
longer, 

@ Although recent profit figures 
for all 50 aren't available. 


many of the MIP Favorites 


were selling in the market 
early last month for 25 times 
earnings or more. For in- 
stance, market prices for Alu- 
minium. Union Carbide, du 
Pont Electric 
were all well in excess of 25 


and General 
times per share earnings re- 
ported in the latest available 
12-month period. However, 
Gulf Oil was selling for only 
slightly over 14 times earn- 
ings, and the ratio of United 
Fruit was a bit above 13. 
Of the 50 issues below, only 
seven held the same popularity 
ranking a year earlier. 





50 STOCKS MOST POPULAR WITH MIP INVESTORS 


AS OF SEPTEMBER 26, 


Plans 
Stock In Force 
General Electric (1 3,843 
General Motors (2 3,644 
Dow Chemical 3 2,921 
Standard Oil (N.J.) (4 2,866 
Tri-Continental (7 2,446 
Sperry Rand (5). 2,022 
Phillips Petroleum 9 ; 1,739 
Radio Corp. (6 «« '633 
American Tel. & Tel. (8 1,516 
Int'l Bus. Machines (22 1,086 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. (31 1,033 
Safeway Stores (35 1,015 
Sears Roebuck (12 is 978 
General Dynamics (18 5 an ee 947 
Lehman Corp. (11 ates 929 
Olin Mathieson Chem. (16 : 904 
Union Carbide (14). 879 
American Cyanamid (29 2 866 
du Pont (E.1.) de Nemours (13 : 796 
Monsanto Chemical (17 ; 788 
Westinghouse Electric 20 : 770 
Standard Oil of Cal. (21 acs 748 
Gulf OF (TS).s0056 747 
American Airlines (10 , 721 
Columbia Gas System (23 . 712 
NOTE 


1958 
Plans 
Stock In Force 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. (33 : , 690 
U. S. Steel (19 rene 686 
Reynolds Metals (24 borane 661 
Eastman Kodak (27 stata outs 604 
Amesionn Con (268) «0.24.20 0icccesee 556 
Bethlehem Steel (44)............... 538 
United Gas Corp. (25).... yet 521 
General Telephone (39)... ne 514 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. (30 ; 500 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. (28)......... 489 
Texas Company (32 470 
Merck & Co., Inc. * 445 
Aluminium Ltd. (41 441 
United Fruit (34 Rata 429 
Grace (W.R.) & Co. (40 <<} Boas 384 
Pacific Gas & Electric (36 sera tive 375 
Consolidated Edison (43 362 
El Paso Natural Gas (42 idle. i68 352 
Texas Instruments (*).............. 333 
Datrot Edieun (45). . 5. .....65scces ue 331 
Sunray Mid-Cont‘l Oil (37 as ; 328 
Schering Corp. (*) 319 
Pepsi-Cola (*) ..... : yt 314 
Raytheon Mfg. * 303 
National Biscuit (38)............... 289 


Number in parenthesis after the name of a stock indicates its popularity ranking with MIP 


investors on 9-27-1957; stocks marked (*) were not among 50 MIP Favorites on 9-27-1957. 
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COMMON 


DIVIDENDS 


PAID on “Big 
Board” common stocks inched 


ASH 


up to a new record high during 
the first nine months of 1958. 

Payments on listed equities ag- 
gregated $6,381.103,210. This rep- 
resented an increase of $11.259.- 
610 over the $6.369.863.600 paid 
on the same issues in the corre- 
sponding nine months of 1957. 
The gain was equivalent to only 
0.2 per cent, compared with the 
rise of 0.9 per cent registered over 
last year in the first six months 
of 1958. 

Nevertheless, it was the six 
teenth time in succession that 
cash common dividend dis- 
bursements established a new 
peak in the first nine months. 

By industrial eroups, 15 boosted 
cash common dividend payment 
in the first nine months; 12 made 
reductions. 

Small as it was, the rise to a 
new high was made possible only 
by the fact that dollar payments 
by five groups utilities, up $72.- 
7.147.200; petroleum & natural gas. 
$28.260.010; financial, $16.561.- 
830: chemicals. $15.652.370; and 
retail trade, $12.915,990—spurted 


10 


DIVIDENDS 


SQUEAK 
TO NEW PEAK 









eee cceserevesescgoeess 





sharply. These gains more than 
offset such contractions ; 
961.700 by railroad & railroad 
equipments, $36.267.530 by min- 
ing equities, $17.757.270 by steel 
& iron, $16.834.810 by automotive 
and $12.564.600 by textile com- 
mon. stocks. 


s $45. 


~ 


Dividend disbursements by utili- 
ties, petroleum & natural gas and 
$3.051.186.- 


accounted for nearly 18 per 


chemicals combined 
G70 
cent of all cash common dividend- 
paid in the initial three-quarters 
of this year. 

Proportionately, the largest in- 
creases registered were 12.2 per 
cent by financial industry compa- 
nies, 11.6 per cent by miscellane- 
ous businesses and 8.2 per cent by 
the 
per 


However. 
20.6 
cent by textiles. 17.1 per cent hy 


office equipments. 
three largest declines 
mining and 14.5 per cent by rail- 
road & railroad equipments—were 
more impressive. 

Of the 1.087 stocks 
listed on the Exchange at the end 
938 slightly 
over 86 per cent—paid one or 
more cash dividends in the nine 
months then ended. Larger divi- 


common 


of September, -or 
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dends were paid by 290 compa- 
nies. or 31 per cent of the divi- 
dend-payers; 456 issues, or 49 per 
cent, paid the same amount in 
both periods; and 192, or 20 per 
cent, paid less this year than last. 

In the table below, the total of 
255 under the heading “less” in- 
cludes 43 listed common. stocks 
which paid no cash dividends in 
the first nine months of 1958, but 


which did pay in the same 1957 
period. 

All 10 listed rubber industry 
common stocks paid one or more 
dividends in the first nine months 
of this year, and all 9 listed real 
estate issues had a similar perfect 
record. 

The largest group of non-divi- 
dend-payers was 17 railroad & 
railroad equipments. 





CASH DIVIDENDS ON N. Y. S. E. LISTED COMMON STOCKS 
FIRST 9 MONTHS 1958 vs. FIRST 9 MONTHS 1957 
Number Paying 





Stocks Ist 
Listed 9 Mos. 
Industry 9/30/58 1958 
Aircraft Industry ........ 31 27 
Amusement Industry .... 26 18 
Automotive Industry .... 63 50 
Building Trade Industry .. 34 31 
Chemical Industry ...... 88 82 
Electrical Equip. Industry. . 32 28 
Farm Machinery Industry. . 6 4 
Financial Industry ...... 40 37 
Food Prod. & Beverage .. 69 60 
Leather & Leather Prod... 9 8 
Machinery & Metals Ind... 113 98 
Mining Industry ...... 4] 28 
Office Equipment ..... ‘ 9 6 
Paper & Publishing Ind.. 35 32 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind 46 39 
Railroad & R. R. Equip... 78 61 
ee CSI oes ncn sys 9 9 
Retail Trade Industry .... 66 61 
Rubber Industry ........ 10 10 
Shipbuilding & Operating 10 8 
Steel & Iron Industry .... 36 32 
Textile Industry ........ 42 30 
Tobacco Industry ....... 15 14 
ce, EE aa 113 111 
Miscellaneous Businesses. . 24 21 
U. S. Co’s Oper. Abroad. . 19 13 
Foreign Stocks «.....%... 23 20 
1,087 938 


Total Paid 
First Nine Per Cent 


More Same Less Months 1958 Change 








1110 7 $ 91,439,230 — 5.4 
7 10 4 48,588,520 — 43 
14 20 19 551,198,620 — 3.0 
13 (14 5 92,525,840 + 1.6 
33 39«=— 11s: 746,483,820 + 2.1 
9 8 213,482,700 — 1.5 
1 3 — 47,209,300 + 18 
12 16 9 152,399,420 +12.2 
ss 8 207,263,000 + 3.5 
1 4 3 18,668,500 — 38 
27-350 45—s«(244,829,920 — 4.1 
5 WW 13 171,622,970 —17.4 
3 2 2 38,257,850 + 82 
6 20 6 133,432,710 + 1.0 
14-22 4 1,012,495,840 + 29 
6 36 27 268,509,140 —14.5 
5 4 — 15,502,850 + 1.3 
16 38 7 255,736,560 + 53 
5 5 — 64,595,340 + 29 
4 3 2 25,862,010 + 68 
5 1 17 349,337,490 — 48 
4 14 17 48,400,640 —20.6 
6 8 - 86,028,840 + 7.4 
45 62 4 1,292,207,210 + 6.0 
8 11 2 54,531,000 +116 
3 7 6 35,095,550 — 49 
4 7 9 115,119,340 — 89 

290 456 235 6,381,103,210 + 02 
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YIELD 


IS ONLY ONE 
FACTOR 


OW MUCH WEIGHT should be 
H given to yield—or the indi- 
cated return on capital—in weigh- 
ing an equity investment? 

Perhaps the most forthright an- 
swer to such a question is: Yield 
is important--as are management, 
earnings. industry trends and gen- 


eral business conditions and pros- 


pects—but it isn’t everything. 
The most recent issue of “In- 
vestment Facts.” for instance, 


ee 











15 listed com- 
all of them having 
quarterly = dividend- 
longevity records—with indicated 
yields of 7 per cent or more on 
July 1. On the other hand, all 20 
issues cited below recently showed 
yields of less 


named more than 
stocks 


impressive 


mon 


most of them con- 
siderably less—than 3 per cent. 

Generally speaking. a low yield 
is a sign of investor confidence 
in a company’s future growth. 





SELECTED LISTED COMMON 


Recent 

Market 
Amerada Petroleum Corp....... $112 
Bell & Howell Co.............. 752 
Carter Products, Inc. 3336 
Corning Glass Works 9134 
Dow Chemical Co. 65s 
Eastman Kodak Co.. 126 
Georgia-Pacific Corp... 44 
Hercules Powder Co 4638 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 644 
Ideal Cement Co. 78/2 
International Business Machines 40534 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc.. 8538 
Kroger Co. (The). . 92 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. ; 88 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg. Co. 95 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 9134 
Monsanto Chemical Co 35/2 
Pfizer (Charles) & Co. 8278 
POON, BRE... 6:6 0:5: . 3412 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 812 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


STOCKS WITH LOW YIELDS 


Cash Divs. 
Divs. Paid Paid 
in Recent 12 Yearly 
Month Period Yield Since: 
$2.00 1.8% 1922 
0.994 1.3u 1915 
0.80 2.4 1883 
1.50 1.6 1881 
1.194 1.8u 1911 
2.85 2.3 1902 
0.96a 22 1927 
1.10 2.4 1913 
1.60 25 1922 
2.00 25 1912 
2.54a 0.6u 1916 
1.994 2.3u 1928 
1.98a 2.2u 1902 
1.80 2.0 1929 
1.75 1.8 1928 
1.20 | Pe 1916 
1.00 2.8 1925 
2.25 2.7 1901 
0.65 1.9u 1931 
1.79a 2.2u 1915 


u—Dividend rate increased since 10-2-57. 
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SHARE 
OWNER 


GROWT 


se MANY OWNERS of corpo- 
rate stock are 
Lnited States today ? 


No one can answer that question 


there in the 


with authority, but, come June, the 
Stock Exchange expects lo he able 
to make an intelligent estimate. 
listed 
hard at 
work on the preliminary parts of 


The Exchange and = many 


companies are already 


the survey. 

This will be only the third time 
that have 
been available as to the extent of 


authoritative estimates 
the nation’s share owner popula- 
tion. The first survey, taken by the 
Brookings Institution, 
there were 6.490.000 share owners 


disclosed 


in this country early in 1952. Four 
vears later. the Exchange’s own 
survey put the total at 8.630.000, 

Whether the rate of growth since 
early 19560. will equal or exceed 
the expectations of those whose 
long-term goal is a nation of stock- 
holders, only time will tell. But. 
one thing is certain: 

This century has witnessed an 
amazing increase in the number of 
people owning common stock! 

Obviously, the 20 companies 
tabled don't top all listed com- 
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panies in numbers of share owners. 
However. the following nine do rate 
among the top 20. and the figure 
in’ parenthesis after each repre- 
that 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
(1). Standard Oil of New Jersey 
(3), General Electric (4). U.S. 
Steel (6), E. 1. du Pont (8), Con- 


solidated 


sents company’s ranking: 


Edison (13), Pennsyl- 
Railroad (14), Common- 
wealth Edison (16) and Westing- 


house Electric (18). 


vania 


table here, 


rankings again in 


Missing from the 


with current 
parenthesis. are: General Motors 


(2), Ford i>): Socony Mobil CE), 


Cities Service (9). Radio (10), 
Standard Oil of California (11), 
Standard Oil of Indiana (12), 


Bethlehem (15), Sperry Rand 
(17). Roebuck (19) and 
Public Service Electric & Gas (20). 

These and other companies were 
omitted from the 


Sears 


tabulation for 
one or more of the following rea- 
sons: Stockholder totals for 1910 
1920 
enterprise wasn’t incorporated un- 
til after 1910: or the stock became 
publicly-held only in recent years. 


and weren't available: the 


For the 20 tabled companies. 
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gains in stockholders since 1910 
range all the way up to an amaz- 
ing 9,291 per cent for E. I. du 
Pont. Eleven others—A. T. & T., 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Common- 
wealth Edison, Consolidated Edi- 
son, Eastman Kodak, General Elec- 
tric, Procter & Gamble, Southern 
Pacific, Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), United Fruit and West- 
inghouse Electric—registered in- 
creases of more than 1,000 per 
cent in the period covered. Five of 
the gains topped 4,000 per cent. 
Between 1910 and 1920, South- 
ern Pacific scored a gain of 1,597 
per cent in stockholders and Con- 
solidated Edison 1,069 per cent. 
Jersey Standard 


topped the 


growth between 1920 and 1930, 
with a gain of 1,294 per cent. 

In the 1930-1940 decade, honors 
for stockholder gains went to Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 447 per cent. 

Westinghouse Electric paced the 
group between 1940 and 1950, 
with a growth of 97 per cent. 

Between 1950 and 1958, Jersey 
Standard’s increase 
of 112 per cent was the best. 

Twelve of the 20—A.T.&T., 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Common- 
wealth Edison, Con. Edison, du 
Pont, Eastman Kodak, General 
Electric, National Biscuit, Procter 
& Gamble, Jersey Standard. Swift 
and United Fruit—registered pro- 
gressive gains for each date shown. 


share owner 





NUMBER OF SHARE OWNERS REPORTED BY 20 PROMINENT LISTED CO 


Company 


American Tel. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co... 
Commonwealth Edison Co...... 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y....... 


duPont de Nemours (E. |.) & Co 
Eastman Kodak Co..... 
General 
International 
National Biscuit Co.. 


New York Central R.R. Co... 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co.. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Southern Pacific Co Le 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)... 


Swift & Co...... ang 
Union Pacific R.R. Co.. 
United Fruit Co...... 
U.S. Steel Corp........ 
Westinghouse Electric Corp....... 


Se ee 


NE Sie 6 cn wiecdaneatwes eens 
PN GMs 5.5:4.0:6 Stores we Kieowe 





Year of 
Incorporation (1) 1910 
6 Gaintesa 1885 40,381 
ecacacars 1859 17,798 
1878 2,268 
ee 1907 1,780 
1884 5,180 
re 1903 2,050 
p oasaae 1880 3,018 
S ettbtos 1892 9,486 
eaten 1898 4,096 
1898 7,769 
b sanactged 1826 11,781 
tein onda 1846 65,283 
scaciaiabette 1890 1,606 
ie, at 1884 2,424> 
aera 1882 5,847 
pehsaiily 1885 18,000 
Sela iat 1862 20,282 
1899 6,181 
eile etic 1901 94,934 
semearaetis 1886 8,500 


(1)—Does not take into consideration predecessor partnerships or other earlier history. 
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Of the other eight: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
had 57.836 stockholders in 1920; 


Southern Pacific’s 54,858 stock- 
holders in 1930 fell to 43.580 in 
10410 before recovering to 49,677 

















\- couldn’t equal that total in either in 1950 and to 71.873 this year. 

1930, 1940 or 1950, but topped it Union Pacific had 47,339 share 
ie in 1958 with 59.981. owners in 1920, but the number 
), International Paper had 4.096 declined to 44.987 in 1930. It rose 

share owners in 1910; only 3,903 to 50,131 in 1940, to 59,201 in 
'y ten years later; but thereafter the 1950 and to 77.211 in 1958. 
se number rose steadily. U.S. Steel’s 176.510 stockhold- 

New York Central Railroad’s ers in 1920 dropped to 149,122 a 
62.315 stockholders in 1910 had decade later; then recovered to 
n- shrunk to 49,577 by 1950 and to 163.425 in 1940, to 202.555 in 
lu 38.140 early this year. 1950 and to 266,962 this year. 
al Pennsylvania Railroad had 240.,- Westinghouse Electric had 47,- 
er 734 share owners in 1930. but the 596 share owners in 1930, but the 
ft number slumped to 205.883 in figure fell to 43,612 ten years later 
0- 1940, to 189.776 in 1950 and to and then recovered to 85.787 in 
Nn. 117.037 in 1958. 1950 and to 152.813 in 1958. 
LISTED COMPANIES AT VARIOUS TIMES BETWEEN 1910 AND 1958 
Number of Share Owners 

1920 1930 1940 1950 1958 

139,448 567,694 630,902 1,000,000 1,700,000 
Pes 57,836 40,874 34,085 39,046 59,981 
| 8,111 9,300 50,877 89,107 92,346 
) 11,580 39,153 100,100 119,800 145,455 
) 60,561@ 76,000 102,907 122,849 148,146 
) 11,624 34,643 63,467 108,774 192,520 
11,650@ 33,211 42,191 58,910 95,533 
) 17,338 116,750 215,556 250,763 396,226 
3,903 13,860 15,182 27,632 44,229 
) 10,189 19,905 52,501 59,236 71,800 
E- 32,597 56,635 62,345 49,577 38,140 
} 133,068 240,734 205,883 189,776 147,037 
5 9,157 14,971 35,350 48,047 59,568 
i= 41,139 54,858 43,580 49,677 71,873 
y 8,074 112,566 136,355 221,846 469,945 
) 35,000 48,000 59,000 64,033 66,207 
2 47,339 44,987 50,131 59,201 77,211 
1 11,849 29,413 36,724 61,795 91,374 
4 176,310 149,122 163,425 202,555 266,962 
0 20,077 47,596 43,642 85,787 152,813 
/. #—1900 figures used because 1910 not available. 

@—1923 figures used because 1920 not available. 
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THE STOCK 


tst as the President of the 
J l nited States 


“State of the 


presents his 


Union’ reports to | he 


c. JOHETeSS and the People every 
year. if seems like ao eood idea 
every now and then to tike a look 


at the role Companies listed on the 
Stock 


Lional economy. 


exchange play in the na- 
The two tables contained in this 
ereat deal of in- 
about the 
listed on the “Bie 
although 


article supply a 
formation companies 
which are 
Board” necessarily. ol 
course, in capsule form. 

Highlights of the first table. 
at the top of the 


might well be ex- 


which appears 
following page. 


pressed in the following fashion: 


@ Total assets of all companies 
with common shares listed 
on the Stock Exchange were 
equivalent, at the 
last 
$1.600 for every 


end ol 


year, to more than 
vy man. Wo- 
man and child in this coun- 


try. 
HERO % 
J es Sy 


pe: SP KS 


sa OF 
4, 9 
<< COMPaNies STE 
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APPRAISING 


EXCHANGE LIST 





e Employes of these 
tions at the 
counted for over 19 per 
cent of the 70,500,000 peo- 
ple employed in the United 
States on that date. 

@ The L957 
lax payments represented 
60 per cent of all 1957 cor- 
porate income tax pavments 
of 821.600.000.000. 


common. dividends paid by 


corpora- 


year-end ac- 


companies income 


e 
~ 


listed companies accounted 
for approximately 50_ per 
cent of the 


eregate 


estimated ag- 
dividend disburse- 
both 
and preferred stocks-—by 
all United States corpora- 
1957. 


ments on common 


tions in the year 


The second table shows that— 
for eight industries. at least | =com- 


“Big Board” 


account for anywhere from 87 per 


panies listed on the 
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SELECTED STATISTICAL DATA FOR ALL COMPANIES HAVING COMMON SHARES 
LISTED ON THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE (WITH DOLLAR FIGURES IN MILLIONS) 


Number of companies ................ 1,091 1,071 1,071 
Estimated number of employes**....... 14,000,000 13,700,200 12,924,000 
Total assets of companies ............ $278,343 $255,218 $234,173 
Total sales or revenues ............... 255,413 233,329 220,400 
Profits before income taxes............. 29,794 28,913 28,504 
Total income taxes paid***............. 13,009 12,587 12,382 
I a a a eee ae a 16,785 16,326 16,122 
Preferred dividends paid.............. 415 409 419 
Amount available for common.......... 16,370 15,917 15,703 
Cash common dividends paid........... 8,997 8,400 7,792 
Ratio of: 

Profits after taxes to sales or revenues 6.6% 7.0% 7.3% 

Income taxes to profit before taxes... 43.7 43.5 43.4 

Common dividends to amount available 

ee 55.0 52.8 49.6 


* Includes some fiscal years ending in succeeding year. 


* Includes some foreign employes. 
*** Includes some foreign and state taxes. 





cent to LOO per cent of total pro- 
duction. 

\lthough not shown in the table. 
listed companies play the major 
role in many other lines of en- 
deavor. 


For instance, they account for 
hetter than 80 per cent of the total 
business done in such lines as 
chewing gum, electric power, pe- 
troleum. steel. oil pipelines, rail- 
roads and sulphur. 





PROPORTION OF BUSINESS ACCOUNTED FOR BY NYSE LISTED COMPANIES IN 


EIGHT LINES 





OF ENDEAVOR 


Period Per- 
Industry Measure Used Covered centage 
Aircraft (Utility, 
or Private Planes).... Number of Units Shipped Ist Ten Months 1957 90.6% 
PE eictieckewnaaines Domestic trunk-line 
revenue-miles flown .. Ist Six Months 1958 98.2 
Aluminum ............ Short tons of 
ingots produced ..... 1957 99.9 
Automobiles .......... Number produced ..... 1957 100.0 
GONE oc cre cnaahian Short tons produced ... 1957 90.9 
WOME, ors. c hi eae ... Number produced ..... 1957 93.1 
Telephones ........... No. of instruments in use As of 12-31-57 87.3 
ee er No. of cigarettes ...... 1957 87.8 
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HOW ABOUT 
CONVERTIBLES? 
W 885, 8 & good time to in 


Although they probably wouldn't 
admit it. the timid have a_ pat 
answer: 

Never! 

When the stock market is boom- 
ing, the ultra-cautious potential in- 
vestor is convinced that any issue 
he might possibly buy will cer- 
tainly plummet even before he 
could receive the share certificate 
from his broker. If the market is 
slumping, he’s convinced that it 
will decline still further. And. when 
the market is just dull. he’s pretty 
well certain that it will either (a) 
never advance again or (b) just 
continue to mark time. 





Perhaps individuals with such 















ct 

O"74 : should sl 
x. temperaments should shun equity 

244 eeniiiiie oemieliens 

B%G,%4 investments completely. 

ZG, % 

4G 4 \s an alternative. though. they 
% 44 F . * 
%% might give some thought to high- 
A, ‘ 
ZG erade convertible bonds. which 
G: may combine the appreciation pos- 
Y sibilities of common stocks. with 


with the greater safety of principal 
usually offered by debt obligations. 
Convertible bonds. of course. 
arent fool-proof investments: 
nothing is. An ultra - cautious in- 
vestor might look for a convertible 
selling not far above its investment 
worth as a bond alone. and whose 
common has at least an average 
outlook for price appreciation. 
Considered merely as bonds 
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NGE 


ov. in other words, ignoring their 
conversion features—most of the 
20 obligations tabled here were 
selling recently at levels which 
promised a small to moderate re- 
turn to investors. Yields at the 
market prices shown ranged from 
2.1 per cent in the case of Dow 
Chemical 3s of 1982 to 5.1 per 
cent for J. Ray MeDermott 5s of 
1072. Nine of the yields amounted 
to | per cent or better. 

lifteen of the bonds were quoted 
above their call prices — 9 of 
them SLO or more in excess of the 
price at which they can be re- 


deemed by the issuing corporation. 
The other five—Douglas Aircraft, 
W. R. Grace, j. Ray MeDermott. 
Radio Corporation of America and 
Vanadium—were selling at levels 
$8.75 or more below call prices. 

Generally speaking, a conver- 
tible sells above its call in response 
to strength in the common stock 
for which it may be swapped. Con- 
versely, a convertible issue may 
sell below its call price when the 
common lacks buoyancy. 

If any of the 15 selling above 
call price should be called at the 
levels specified. the conversion fea- 





MARKET PRICES, YIELDS AND CONVERSION PRIVILEGES 
OF 20 SELECTED CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


Current 
Call 
CONVERTIBLE Issue Price 
Amer. Mach. & Foundry 5s, ‘77 10434 
Atlantic Refining 42s, ‘87 10414 
Combustion Engineering 338s, ‘81.. 103% 
Detroit Edison 334s, ‘71..... 103 
Douglas Aircraft 4s, ‘77.... . 105% 
Dow Chemical 3s, °B2.......60665 10334 
Dresser Industries 4'/es, ‘77 10418 
Grace, W. R. 3¥2s, ‘75 . 10334 
Grand Union 4's, ‘78.. 104 
Intern. Tel. & Tel. 47es, ‘83 10434* 
Lockheed Aircraft 334s, ‘80 10258 
ee ee : ere 10434 
McDermott, J. Ray 5s, ‘72 105** 
Olin Mathieson 5'/2s, ‘82. 1051/2 
Radio Corp. of Amer. 312s, ‘80 1051%4 
Scott: Paper 36,. 71... <:0:8:0:0:s . 102-3/5 
Shamrock Oil & Gas 514s, ‘82 105 
Sylvania Electric 412s, ‘83 105 
Thompsen Products 47s, ‘82 10458 


Vanadium Corp. of Amer. 414s, ‘76. 10334 


“on or after 5-15-60 


No. of Increase or 
Common Decrease 
Shs. Ex- Per Share 
changeable in Common 
Closing Per$100 Market Needed 
Market Bond Value of to Reach 
Price Face Common Conv. 
10-1-58 Yield Value 10-1-58 Parity 





Dollars PerCent 


124 4.0% 2.61 $4634 $ % 1.6 
107% 4.2 1.89 3858 18% 46.9 


104g 3.2 3.33 2758 358 13.2 
128 2.9 3.25 3958 —% —0.6 
9534 4.2 1.05 6012 3058 50.7 


145 2.9 2.26 6548 —! —1.5 
1091/2 3.8 1.82 4514 147% 33.0 
95 37 1.90 4412 5/2 12.4 
119V% 3.5 2.17 51% 334 7.4 
129 3.8 2.70 473 3g 0.8 
1081/2 3.5 2.06 5234 —Ye —02 
118 4.2 3.13 3758 Ve 0.2 
92\/2 5.4 1.43 4012 24Ve 59.6 
10658 5.2 2.00 3918 14 36.2 


9334 3.7 2.00 37% 934 26.3 


1041/2 29 1.30 691/2 1078 15.7 
115 4.6 2.78 3814 31% 8.1 
1161/2 3.9 2.42 45\/2 258 5.8 
11634 4.2 1.33 5578 3178 57.1 
932 4.5 1.90 3638 127% 35.3 


* on or after 8-1-59 
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ture. of course, would be exercised — equals the market price of the con- 
promptly by the owners. Prior  vertible security. 


notice is given by the issuing cor- The other 17 common. stocks. 

poration to permit swapping the however, were quoted on the same 

bonds for common stock. date below conversion parity. 
For the other five, though, bond- The extent by which the market 


holders would be better off finan- price of the company’s common 
cially by turning in their obliga- stock failed to equal conversion 
tions for cash if the issuing com- parity for these 17 issues varied 
pany called them for redemption. all the way from less than $1 pet 
Three of the tabled common _ share to $31.87 a share in the case 
stocks — Detroit Edison. Dow — of Thompson Products. 
Chemical and Lockheed Aircraft The reader should understand 
were selling recently slightly above — clearly that nothing in this article 
conversion parity—-or the point at — is intended as a recommendation to 
which the market value of the com- — buy. sell or hold any oj the con- 
mon—into which the company’s — vertible bonds or the equity shares 
honds may be converted exactly — mentioned. 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, and JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39 United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 

THE EXCHANGE published monthly at New York, New York for 
October, 1958. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor. 
and business managers are: Publisher New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wal! 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Editor Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 
York, 5, N. Y. Managing Editor Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Business manager Kenneth Hayes, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. G. Keith Funston, President, 11 Wall Street, New York 5. 
N. Y. Edward C. Gray, Executive Vice President, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Edwin D. Etherington, Secretary, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages. 
or other securities are: None. 

1. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

Kenneth Hayes, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of September, 1958. 
| Seal] Walter W. Bone 
(My commission expires March 30, 1960.) 
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PREFERREDS 


FLUCTUATE, TOO! 


ef 1 DOESN'T MAKE a bit of dif- 

ference to how 
the dividend is,” the man insist- 
ed, “1 wouldn’t own any preferred. 
When I buy a stock I want to see 
some price movement 


me secure 


prefer- 
ably, of course, on the up-side. It 
would drive me nuts to own a pre- 
ferred which never varied so much 
usa point or so in either direction.” 

Perhaps the table below proves 
that preferred stocks do fluctuate. 

During the five years ended Oc- 
tober 1, 1958, the 15 selected cumu- 
lative preferreds—representing a 
wide variety of industries—regis- 
tered an average fluctuation in ex- 
cess of $30 per share. Dividends on 
these stocks, of course, accumulate 


if not paid currently. 

In the main, price changes by 
preferreds of the type shown are 
caused mainly by changes in money 
When 


prices of top-grade dividend-pay- 


rates. interest rales rise. 
ing preferreds contract; while mar- 
ket prices of such shares rise when 
interest rates dip. 

On October | prices of the 15 
tabled preferreds averaged slight- 
4 


their lows but slightly more than 
$23 per share below their highs 


ly more than $7 per share above 


for the five years then ended. 
Of the 15 
difference in yield 


issues, 13 showed a 
between 
shares bought at the 5-year high 


and low 


as 


of | per cent or more. 





YIELD CHANGES FOR 15 LISTED CUMULATIVE PREFERREDS 


Annual Market 


Div Price 
Cumulative Preferred Issue Rate 10/1/58 
American Can 7% $1.75 $ 38% 
American Tobacco 6% 6.00 120Ve 
Consolidated Edison $5 5.00 102% 
duPont de Nemours $3.50 3.50 80'/2 
du Pont de Nemours $4.50 4.50 101% 
General Motors $3.75 3.75 84144 
General Motors $5 5.00 107 
International Harvester 7% 7.00 1452 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 7% 7.00 141% 
National Biscuit 7% 7.00 152% 
National Lead 7% A 7.00 151 
National Lead 6% B ; 6.00 131% 
Radio Corp. of America $3.50 3.50 6914 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 7% 7.00 158 
U.S. Steel Corp. 7% 7.00 1441/2 

















Price Range 


In 5 Years Yield at 
Ended 10/1/53 Five-Year 
Yield High Low High Low 
45% $ 48% $ 35% 36% 4.9% 
5.0 145% 113% 4.1 5.4 
49 11134 952 45 §:2 
4.3 101% 76% 3.4 4.6 
4.4 124 99 3.6 4.5 
4.5 1021/2 763%, 3.7 49 
4.7 127 10134 3.9 49 
4.8 1762 137 4.0 5.1 
4.9 1712 130% 4.1 5.4 
4.6 1831/2 1422 3.8 49 
4.6 183 14342 3.8 49 
46 158 1242 3.8 48 
5.1 8834 642 3.9 5.4 
4.4 1841/2 147 3.8 4.8 
4.8 169 136 4.1 5.1 
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SAMPLE COPY 


CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1086 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED OCTOBER 15,1958 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 





10% & OVER 


TO 10 % 





TO 8 %e 








TO 6 %o 


TO 4% 


LESS THAN 2 %o 





Yi utshen GY 
57 NO CHANGEY 








DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 %o 


2 TO 4% 
2 TO 6% 
6 TO 8%o 
8 TO 10 %o 


10 % & OVER 


DOW - JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
179.67 SEPT, 1S 48.96 
184,78 ocT, 15 50.58 
+ 2.8 %o CHANGE +3.3 % 








